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But before leaving this ever-memorable year of 1821,
there are one or two important things in Severn's life to
chronicle. As far as may be, the words of the artist's
Journals shall be given intact.

"In the spring I hecame acquainted with a person of great interest to
me; this was the famous amateur artist, Sir George'Beaumont. I was
making an oil sketch at the Capitol from Rubens' * Romulus and Remus,*
and doing it with outrageous boldness that I might try to rectify my
great want. He spoke to me and admired my daub most indulgently,
and told me who he was, and talked charmingly of Sir Joshua Beynolds
and his contemporaries, all of whom he had known personally. He told
me about Beynolds' art, how he painted, how many hours, and indeed
everything I asked him, and finished by inviting me to dine with him,
telling me that he expected Mr. Samuel Rogers amongst his guests. I was
as greatly pleased at this kind compliment as I was at the manner of it.
Although our acquaintance was so sudden, and without the least introduc-
tion, he spoke with so much ease, and had such a lively, benevolent expres-
sion of countenance, that I was lost to the value of the incident in the actual
fascination of it. At dinner the subject of Keats's death and misfortunes
were discussed, and I became aware for the first time that these were very
well known, and the continued source of conversation, although both
Keats and myself were personally unknown. Mr. Rogers ventured to say
that he believed he had been twice applied to by Keats for money, and
that there were so many of these needy poetic aspirants that he could
only shut his door. This made me flare up, as I knew it was a falsehood,
or a mistake; so I asked him more particularly, but lie stuck to his point
that it was Keats himself; and then I opened upon him, and indirectly
showed him the slanderous way of talking he was indulging in, and that
Keats was not only far removed from such c uncanny acts/ as he called
them, but also that he had no occasion, having been in possession of a
small competence; and I finished by expressing my regret that one poet
should thus speak of another, and appealed to Sir George Beaumont's
generosity, who had that very day spoken to me at the Capitol and
invited me to dine only because I was also a ' pittore.' Mr. Rogers felt
the reproof, made me ample apology on the ground of carelessness, and
became ever after a most attached friend."

Elsewhere Severn gives another account of this now cele-
brated meeting, effectually convincing even the staunchest
of Bogers's admirers, who affected to discredit the truth of
the rumours which spread abroad concerning his disparaging
remarks about Keats.*

* In * The Vicissitudes of Keats?s Fame' (vide-The Atlantic Monthly
for 1863).d with your letter on Mr. Brown, at Hampstead, who
